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possible extension of the principle of private property, and the narrowest 
possible restriction of state interference, except to aid private property 
to increase its gains" soon brought the class into collision with the state 
legislatures which showed an annoying tendency to restrict its opera- 
tions. For a time these bodies were controlled through the federal courts 
which, by means of a long line of decisions, mystifying to the layman, 
took upon themselves the high duty of reviewing "every kind and class 
of state legislation affecting private property rights. ' ' 

The opposition of the farmers, the middle class, and the laborers, who 
were now crowded into the cities by the thousands, to the domination 
of the federal government by the captains of industry first took form in 
various populistic and socialistic movements. It found further expres- 
sion in the free silver propaganda and finally in the flood of state laws 
on the questions of employers' liability, workmen's compensation, mini- 
mum wages, and minimum hours, etc. Next the leaders of the anti- 
capitalistic party reached out and laid hands upon the machinery of 
government. Laws providing for the direct election of senators, the re- 
call of judges, the initiative and referendum, and the nomination of 
candidates for office by means of primaries showed the determination of 
the people to rectify the evils of administration which they believed 
existed. 

The struggle for "social justice," as Mr. Roosevelt characterizes the 
movement, culminated in the campaign of 1912. The Progressive party 
was formed, the Republican party was repudiated as the party of priv- 
ilege, and the Democratic party, posing as the opponent of privilege, 
elected its nominee for the presidency. 

This, in brief, is the story told in Professor Beard's volume. The 
study is not a detailed one nor is it particularly comprehensive, but it 
will form a convenient handbook for the general reader who has not the 
time for extended study, and will afford many suggestions for the more 
serious student. 

"William V. Poolet 

One Hundred Years of Peace. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1913. 136 p. $1.25) 
This very interesting little book, addressed to the general reader, is a 
chronological sketch of the relations of the United States with Great 
Britain since the War of 1812. The title, "One Hundred Years of 
Peace, ' ' is perhaps a mild sarcasm, inasmuch as the two countries during 
the period named are shown to ' ' have been at times anything but peace- 
ful and often far from friendly. ' ' Up to the war with Spain, American 
peace with England was never more than formal, according to Mr. 
Lodge, and was ever precarious. He discusses with some feeling the 
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long sustained policy of the British government not to take the United 
State seriously or regard her as worthy of an international friendship. 
He dwells on the unjust interpretations of American character and 
American civilization held and proclaimed hy the British press, men of 
letters, and politicians. He does not emphasize the fact that the British 
people themselves were at times friendly. Indeed, there is some likeli- 
hood that his essay may arouse in the patriotic American a consciousness 
of wounds not too old to smart when thus reopened, and this in spite of 
England's present neighborly policy, a policy regarded by Mr. Lodge as 
coming a hundred years late — "in the hour of our success, ' ' he puts it. 
Now that there is soon to be celebrated the completion of a century of 
peace between America and England, Mr. Lodge's book will serve as a 
timely reminder of historic fact. It does not end, however, without a 
plea that we "wipe out the bitter past" and welcome the "good rela- 
tions which now exist between Great Britain and the United States, and 
which it is hoped will always continue. ' ' 

There are no chapter divisions in the text, and in at least one instance 
it could be made clearer than it is, by a definition of terms used. "Laird 
rams" are spoken of repeatedly, while the uninitiated do not know what 
these were. But such criticism as this must be recognized as very super- 
ficial. Altogether, the author has put into the hands of the layman a 
well written and accurate statement of the truth concerning our "hun- 
dred years of peace" with Britain. 

Albert Kerr Heckel 

Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Charles A. Beard, associate professor of politics, Columbia 
University. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
330 p. $2.25) 
This work makes an important contribution in that field of research 
having for its general subject the origin of central government in United 
States. Beard has carefully studied a large mass of hitherto neglected 
records and has given us in clear and concise form the results of his 
labors. He has placed in his debt all those who are striving to piece 
together the fragmentary history of our constitutional growth. He has 
added a distinct element to the sum total of our knowledge as to the 
factors contributing toward the organization of our new government, 
namely the influence of personal wealth in the form of public securities 
of various sorts. But when we say this we have not by any means cov- 
ered the claims the author makes nor the conclusions which he insists are 
involved in his course of reasoning. "Without an examination of evi- 
dence in any sense of the term which would, indeed, be impossible in the 
limited space given to it, he concludes that the second constitution was 



